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macy,  before  the electoral  flood-gates had  been
opened to the inrush of the masses, and at a time
ffhen legislation and internal affairs were of rela-
tively greater importance than foreign policy, the
relations  between  the executive, the  legislature,
and the constituencies, were much more like those
imaged in the constitutional theory than they can
be said to be at the present day.   Even in the
'sixties, the ideal of the text-book writers was often
a long way from the facts; and the modifying in-
fluences have gained force in recent years.   Account
should be taken of the extent and real character
of the responsibility of  ministers;   the  relations
of members of the Cabinet to one another and
to the Prime Minister; the   development of the
party system; and the diminished power and im-
portance of the House of Commons as compared
with the ministry on the one hand and the electo-
rate on the other.   The last is the most significant
feature in our recent political evolution.    " The
principal  change," says Todd,  "effected  by  the
development   of   the  English   Constitution   since
the [Revolution of 1688 has been the virtual trans-
ference of the centre and force of the State from the
Crown to the House of Commons.'1   One might
add that the principal change effected since 1832
has been the further tendency to shift this M centre
and force1* from Parliament to the Cabinet, and to
render the latter amenable to the control of the
constituent bodies themselves rather than to that
pf their elected representatives.